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this document is an evaluative description of the 
program conducted tv the New vort city Board of Education during the 
IPBa-bp school year, oponina chanters describe the two-phase 
evaluation desiqn (descriptive and qualitative) and outline the 
program in which an initial aroup o* 152 master teachers Plus 100 
more added in ^ehraurv w»re assiqned as teacher trainers to 229 
schools wtere each worked wi*h a maximum number of nine new teachers# 
providing demonstration lessons, assistina cooperative plannina, 
advising on implementing curriculum, quidinq in disciplinary 
procedures, and helping to establish classroom routines, ^he six 
chapters presenting results of the evaluative study deal with 
characteristics and role oe the teacher trainer? evaluation of 
classroom functioning including teacher ratings, teacher-pupil 
interaction, and + eacher characteristics; scope of the program and 
its overt impact on children and teachers including childrens 
achievement and attendance and teacher attendance; and perceptions of 
the program bv district coordinators and principals and by STINT 
teacher trainers, bindings are summarized. Conclusions are drawn 
which indicate that the program was successful, and recommendations 
for its continuation and expansion are listed. Appendixes include the 
seven evaluation instruments used (interview guides and 
questionnaires) and the manual entitled ’’Guidelines ^or Teacher 
drainers.” (JS) 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



This evaluation of the Supportive Training for Inexperienced 
and New Teachers (STINT) program was contracted for on March 1 9 1969 
and the evaluation report was submitted on July 15f 1969* The pres- 
sure imposed by these dates determined what was done and, to some 
extent, what could not be done in this evaluation. Under such dif- 
ficult circumstances, we were afforded the exemplary cooperation of 
the staffs of the New York City Board. of Education Bureau of Personnel, 
Bureau of Research and the participating schools* 



Clearly the STINT program was one of the most important innova- 
tions in the area of teacher training and preparation in recent years, 
and our recognition of this motivated our accepting an assignment we 
knew would mean evaluation under great pressure* The Evaluation Chair- 
man acknowledges the professional abilities and dedication of Audrey 
Herr as Project Director and Norman Shapiro as Research Associate, 
whose functioning under this pressure made this evaluation possible* 



We offer this evaluation as a first, general, rather than a 
definitive evaluation of the STINT program. ' We consider it only 
general because the late start made it impossible for us to use an 
experimental-control design either for schools or for teachers within 
schools, and also eliminated any chance for a pre-post design in the 
administration of data-gathering instruments. 



We stress this here in the introduction, to orient the reader to 
our perception of what we have been able to accomplish, and also to 
urge that evaluation be built into the STINT program if it is continued 
for 1969-70, to expedite the designs and analyses which were not pos- 
sible this first year. 



One other effect of the time pressure on the evaluation is that 
it is being reported in two parts. This report, Part i, is primarily ^ 
descriptive of the separate components of the evaluation design. The 
early submission date for the report made it necessary to delay until 
January 1970 Part II which will contain the depth analysis of the data 
collected on a school-by-school basis, the analysis across roles, an 
the interrelationships among the various data-gathering instruments 
employed. We appreciate Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone making it possible 
for us to do these additional analyses in a separate report. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This is an evaluation of the program entitled Supportive Training 
for Inexperienced and New Teachers (STINT) conducted by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York during the 1968-69 school year* The 
program was developed in an attempt to meet the orientation and train- 
ing needs of new and inexperienced teachers assigned to the public 
^elementary schools of the city* Past experience has demonstrated that 
many potentially valuable teachers become discouraged and leave teach- 
ing before giving themselves an opportunity to test their abilities 
adequately* Frequently, those who remain learn by trial and error on- 
the-job without benefit of an immediate resource person who could pro- 
vide direction and concrete assistance based on experience and long 
exposure to the various situations and problems that are present in 



the cl&ssroom* 



To fill this need, an initial group of 152 teachers, considered 
to be master teachers, were assigned as teacher-trainers to those 
public school districts throughout the city to which large numbers of 
new teachers had been appointed at the beginning of the 1968 school 
year* The district superintendents then assigned these master 
teachers to. schools in which, as of September 1968, there were a sub- 
stantial number of new and inexperienced teachers and in which there 
was a history of high teacher turnover* The program was expanded in 
February to include 100 additional teacher-trainers* 



Each teacher-trainer was to work with a maximum of nine new "" 
teachers in his school, providing demonstration lessons, assisting 
cooperative planning, advising on implementing curriculum, guiding in 
disciplinary procedures and helping to establish classroom routines* 



The primary objective of these activities was to provide sup- 
portive services to new and inexperienced teachers in curriculum, 
methodology, class control and planning* By giving this on-the-job 
immediate help when and where it was needed the teacher-trainer would 
also be providing a success factor for the novice teacher* This was 
the first large scale effort to provide such help in the school system* 
Because of the expertise and experiential background of the teacher 
trainer, it was believed that the new teacher would be able to develop 
a more sensitive awareness and a more skillful response to the learn- 
ing and behavioral styles of children attending schools located in the 
inner-city areas* Lastly, it was specifically indicated in the pro- 
posal that the ultimate beneficiaries of the program would be the many 
thousands of children who were in the classes of the teachers who 
would be working with the teacher-trainers* 



There were 533 schools in the participating districts, of which 
229 (43 percent) had teacher trainers assigned to them* 
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The proposal for this evaluation was funded in March 1969* a 
factor which imposed basic limitations on the design of the evaluation, 
limiting it to estimating the effects of the program after it was under- 
way* The design, as executed, consists of two phases: a descriptive 

and a qualitative phase* 

The descriptive evaluation identified both trainers and trainees, 
describing who the participants are and how they were selected* It 
also included demographic characteristics such as age, sex, experience 
and educational background for the teacher-trainers* An investigation 
was made of the two training programs involved (i*e*, that for the 
teacher-trainers and that for the new teachers) as well as the extent 
to which materials and techniques were adapted or developed for these 
training programs* This phase also described the extent of the train- 
ing programs in terms of such characteristics as nature, content and 
number of sessions, intervals between sessions, provision for inter- 
action, advice and feedback between sessions; and estimated the impact 
of the introduction of the STINT program into a school on the pre-STINT 
amount of supervision and orientation ordinarily provided by adminis- 
trative staff for new teachers* Finally, comparisons were made of the 
absentee rates of STINT-trainees and non-STINT beginning teachers* 

The initial dimension of the qualitative evaluation was a study 
of the opinions of participants (both trainers and trainees); then, 
for several other variables noted below, the qualitative evaluation 
was intended to include the study of three kinds of teachers and their 
classes: 1* new teachers who received help from the teacher-trainer; 

2* other new teachers in these same schools who did not receive help 
directly from a teacher-trainer but for whom there might have been a 
positive ” spillover” effect; and 3* experienced teachers in STINT 
schools* 1 It was hoped that data from the second two groups would 
provide a basis for evaluating the ratings of in-class teaching per- 
formance, self-ratings of competence, and the achievement and school 
attendance of children of the trainees* 
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B. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

New teachers characteristically request and require some 
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4he problem involved in sampling schools other than STINT schools is 
discussed in Chapter II under Sample Selection. 

^Comparison data on these ratings were also available from the 1968 
evaluation of the Intensive Teacher Training Program (ITTP) where the 
same instrument was used to rate the in-class performance of new 
teachers as was used in the STINT evaluation* See David J* Fox and 
Audrey Herr, ’’Intensive Teacher Training Program, 196?-68,” The Center 
for Urban Education, December 1968* 
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assistance from experienced and skilled school personnel* For a period 
of time prior to this year, this assistance came mostly from formal 
and informal contacts within the school, and from an organized effort 
by district coordinators who served as teacher trainers* It was the 
practice for teams of ten to fifteen coordinators to go to individual 
schools, in accordance with the schools* needs, and work with individ- 
ual teachers on a one-to-cne basis for three or four hours at a time* 

The usual procedure was for a coordinator to plan a lesson with the 
teacher; the coordinator would then give the lesson with the teacher 
observing; after which they would discuss the lesson together* New 
teachers found working with coordinators in this manner extremely 
helpful* 

As a result of the coordinators* success, and requests made to 
the Board of Education by new teachers, district coordinators, and 
supervisors, the teacher training program (STINT) was developed, sub- 
mitted to the New York State Urban Teacher Corps, and funded in June 
1968 . 

C. NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 

A detailed description of the selection of teacher trainers, the ^ 
allocation of positions, the training and supervision of the teacher 
trainers, as well as the job analysis and programming of the teacher 
trainers, and techniques in training teachers were available in the ^ 
manual entitled, Guidelines for the Teacher Trainer* (See Appendix A*) - " 
The implementation of the program will be discussed in succeeding 
chapters* 

It should be noted here that although the program was funded too 
late to carry out the planned pre- service training of teacher trainers 
for the 1968-69 STINT program, a state funded project for the "In-service 
Education of Teacher Trainers” was conducted for ten consecutive Satur- 
days beginning April 1968. The meetings were of three hours duration 
each, and were held in a centrally located high school* There were 
thirty teacher trainers and district coordinators participating in 
each of the five groups in the project* All participants received 
stipends of $9*00 per session, and attended two consecutive sessions. 

The essence of the meetings was: sharing problems and solutions; 

curriculum workshops; lesson planning; and preparing materials for new 
teachers* 

In anticipation of the 1969-70 school year, plans have been made 
for the pre-service orientation and training of new and additional 
teacher trainers* 
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CHAPTER II 
PROCEDURES 



A. EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 

Data for this evaluation were collected through ten instruments 
which are presented in Appendix B* 

Five of these instruments were designed to obtain perceptions of 
comparable aspects of the program from personnel of the four major 
roles involved: the district coordinator, teacher trainer (two instru- 

ments) , principal and the new teacher* These five instruments were 
titled: 1. Interview Guide for District Coordinators; 2* Teacher 

Trainer Questionnaire; 3 * Teacher Trainer Interview Guide; 4 * Inter- 
view Guide for School Principal; and 5* Teacher Questionnaire* 

All these instruments asked for an evaluation of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the STINT project and for suggestions for improve- 
ment* Each was also intended to provide unique information appropri- 
ate to the role of the respondent as noted below* 

The four other instruments were: 6* The Individual Lesson 

Observation Report; 7 * and 8 * Teacher Attendance Instruments; and 
9 * and 10* Pupil Achievement and Attendance Instruments* 

1* Interview Guide for District Coordinators * This was intended 
to describe a* professional background of the coordinator; 
b* the process by which the STINT program was implemented in 
the district; c* the role assumed by each coordinator in 
carrying out the program; d* the coordinators view of 
others attitudes toward STINT; and e* the coordinator 1 s 
overall evaluation of the program. All of the 27 district 
coordinators participating in the program were personally 
interviewed and provided the information requested* 

2* and 3 * Teacher Trainer Quests ermai re and Interview Gujde * 

These two instruments were designed to function together* 

The Questionnaire was mailed to all teacher trainers to be 
completed in advance of the interview to obtain the 
relatively objective and structured information sought* 

The two instruments were intended to obtain: a* the pro- 

fessional background of the trainer; b. the process by 
which the STINT program was implemented in the school or 
schools to which the trainer was assigned; c* the role 
assumed by the trainer in carrying out the program; d* the 
trainer* s overall evaluation of the program; e* the 
trainer* s perceptions of the factors which contribute to a 
teacher* s profiting from the program; f* the trainer* s views 
on others role in, and attitudes towards, STINT; g* problems 
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faced by the beginning teachers to which the trainer was 
assigned; h. the techniques used to provide help and sup- 
port; and i. the trainer* s evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the help in general and of the techniques specifically* 

From the time our original lists were compiled from 
Board of Education records in March, through the time the 
interviews were being conducted (.April 8 to June 12) , there 
were changes in the program personnel. Thirteen teacher 
trainers had left the position to return to classroom teach- 
ing, and eight people on our list were reported as not work- 
ing as teacher trainers for a variety of reasons. The most 
common reason (87 percent of the time) was that another 
teacher was not available to replace the teacher trainer in 
his classroom assignment. 

Some teacher trainers were assigned after the evaluators 
had compiled the lists. In general, these new appointees 
preferred not to be interviewed and we respected their 
request. 

Altogether a total of 198 teacher trainers were inter- 
viewed and were generally very cooperative. 

4. Interview Guide for School Principal . The Interview Guide 
for School Principal was designed to provide: a. a descrip- 

tion of the staffing pattern in the school; b. the princi- 
pal* s perception of the scope of the STINT program in his 
school and the implementation of the program; c. the princi- 
pal’s perceptions of the factors which contribute to a 
teacher’s profiting from the program; d. the principal’s 
views of other attitudes towards STINT; e. the principal s 
evaluation of the work of the teacher trainer assigned to his 
school; f. the principal’s evaluation of the teacher trainer; 
and g. the principal’s overall evaluation of the program. 

The original intent was to interview personally all the 
principals of schools to which a STINT teacher trainer had 
been assigned.*’ Two hundred ten principals were interviewed. 
There were more principals interviewed than teacher trainers 
due to the assignment of 28 teacher trainers to more than one 
school (according to our records) . Seven principals refused 
to be interviewed. 

Teacher Questionnaire . The teacher questionnaire began with 
questions appropriate for all new teachers and concluded with 
questions specifically for teachers assigned as trainees 
within the STINT program. Two forms (A and B) were developed 
to maximize the coverage of aspects of the program which 
teachers rated. The common section of the Teacher Question- 
naire sought information about: a. teacher background and 
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preparation; b. supervision and help received; c. self 
evaluation of competence in selected areas; and d. self 
appraisal of attitudes towards selected teaching situations* 
(Parts c* and d* were the two areas in which the content of 
Forms A and B differed*) The separate questions for STINT 
trainees asked for: e* the teacher* s evaluation of the 

effectiveness of the teacher trainer; and f* his overall 
evaluation of the STINT program* 

a* Teachers Receiving the Teacher Questionnaire* The names 
of all teachers who had been assisted by teacher trainers 
were obtained from individual school organization sheets 
on which the teacher trainers indicated the following 
information: a* all regularly licensed newly appointed 

teachers; b* all substitutes with regular class assign- 
ments; and c* all teachers in the teacher training 
program* 

All the STINT trainees and non-STINT beginning 
teachers were sent the Teacher Questionnaire in all of 
the STINT schools in which in-class observations were 
made* (See discussion of ILOR below*) In the remaining 
STINT schools, six STINT trainees and two non-STINT new 
teachers were randomly selected to receive the Teacher 
Questionnaire* The total number of Teacher Question- 
naires sent to STINT trainees was 1,400, and 400 were 
sent to non-STINT teachers in STINT Schools* A control 
group of 600 new and inexperienced teachers who were 
assigned to schools in which there was no STINT teacher 
trainer was selected from the files of the Board of Educa- 
tion* The response rate for the latter group was so low 
(8 percent), and equally critical, those questionnaires 
returned had so many omissions, that the evaluation staff 
did not consider it appropriate to analyze these data 
separately* 

A letter explaining the nature of the study was packaged 
together with the Teacher Questionnaire and a postage-free, 
return self-addressed envelope, and was sent to a total of 
2,400 teachers* 

There were 197 responses from STINT trainees (14 percent). 
There were 78 (20 percent) responses from beginning teachers 
who had not worked with a teacher trainer; these 78 were 
either from schools having a STINT teacher trainer or from 
schools not participating in the STINT program. The low pro- 
portion of respondents for this questionnaire requires us to 
interpret these data as suggestive, not conclusive* 

6* The Individual Lesson Observation Report fTTnpl - The ILOR is 
essentially a series of structured rating scales which ask a 
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